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“And so, my fellow Americans, 
ask not wh^ your country can do for 
you; ask what you can do for your 
country,” said John F. Kamedy in 
I fais Inaugural Addres^ as everyone 

knows. 

j As everyone does not know, he 

;i had written more than 20 years earfi- 

j er that England before World War 

I n had “failed to realize that if it 

j hoped to comi)ete successfully wth a 

dictatorship on an equal plane, it 
would have to renounce temporarily 
its democratic privileges .... It 
meant voluntary totalitccrkmism be- 
cause. after all, the essence of a to- 
talitarian state is that the national 
purpose win not permit group in- 
terests to interfere with its fuIfUI- 
! ment." 

I Henry Fahlie contends in this bril- 

i "Hant, curmudgeonly book that the 

seeds of the Presidents Inaugural 
Address were in the student's thesis 
— not, Fairlie writes, "that there was 
in John Kennedy anything which de- 
served to be carted a totalitarian 
I spirif but that on Jan. 20, 1361, as 

{ in the Presidential campaign of 1960, 

j Kennedy “was already pulling the 

I country onto tiptoe; summoning it 

to confront great dangus, on the 
one band, and to eziiect great 
deeds, on the other; teadiing it to 



P^^>are for a strenuous adventure in 
wfcch a single ruler would lead it 

with a united purpose. His real 

amcem [was] the exaltation rf the 
power of the state.” 

This view of Cameiot will di^run- 
ue true believers, of whom not a 
few are thirsting ahearfy for 1576 
Md another try at Restoration; those 
t^committed to the cause win find 
rewarjfins if flawed 
^ fimy as sweeping as fiiose of 
Kennedy idoiatorsL 

F^Be does not appear to have in- 
t^ewM a long Kst of former offi- 
cials, friends, hangers-on, etc., but to 
lave p<^ over the documents and 
^ P|*h«tions of the era. together 
wia known history, and to have 
subjected afl these to his own I’udg- 
— about events, that b, not 
wut personalities. "We must dear 
the man away,” he writes fof Rob- 
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ert KennedyX “if we are going to 
consider bmt'sens&ify as a po&ti- 
cian’'; and that kind of clearing away 
is one die great vatnes of **Ifae 
Kem^dy Promise.’* 

Sevmal persrmal statanents sug- 
gest that Fairiie^ who is Britirii (he 
has written for a number of British 
and American newspap er s and peri- 
odicals and since 1965 has lived in 
WashingtonX was not even in the 
■ United States during the Kennedy 
Admin&tiatioa — at least not con- 
sistently. This may contribute to 
some mintH- factual difficulties; Fair- 
lie thinks, for example, ttat “a states- 
man who can travel to V/est Berlin 
and cry on ks wall^ ‘tch inn eic 
Berliner,’ “ was surefy emotional, and 
no doubt Kennedy was. Nevertheless, 
when I wrote something similar at 
the time, McGeotge Bundy told roe 
with considerahte amusement that 
Kennedy had practised pronouncing 
the phrase tboughout hlS from' 
_Frankfort to West Berfi^ 

But FairSe is not wrong that it 
was a theatrical gesture, and his 
method, on the whole, enables bhn 
to withstand even in retrospect the 
^led Kennedy chaim. Since that is 
the first requirement for a study <d 
the n^’s work, it tbeirfcroe serves 
hfm well and enables him to chal- 
lenge vigorously such common no- 
tions as that Kennedy’s 1960 cam- 
paign was more uplifting than most; 
that his Administratioa was a great 
ministry of talents; that be soug^ 
and got real dhrersity of opinkm in 
policy-making; that his enpharis on 
the arts and die mtellect was eithm- 
genuine w useful; that his attempt- 
at linkage of “power and exceHarce” 
marked a kmd cd high point in 
American sophisticarioii; that his 
pragmatism was much more than 
frantic refuse to misundeistaod 
problems; and that his thousand days 
in office were marked by an unend- 
ing series of crises;. 

Instead, he wiit^ stmfying those 
thousand days is Hke *VatcMng a 
film in vriiicb the narrative has been 
ctd: to a succesrion of bar^y related 
events. As the frames Jump, 
[the viewer] is jolted from episode 
to episode in the same spectacular 
displays of the same uninhibited per- 
sonal leader^tqi. There was no time 
to questkm the behaviour m one 



episode before the action had jumped 
to another, the aucGesce left too 
breathless in antidpatioa to do any- 
thing but applaud, ha becoming a 
series of episodes, po&tics bad also 
becoom theater.** 

FairGe also argues that Kennedy 
seemed to i^ard the United States 
as basically a finished society, having 
no real (Koblems with which he need 
concern hhnsd^ certainly none com- 
parahle-'to^'diase he saw atnoad. 
Therrfor^ his imist costly “exaltation 
of the power of the state** resulted 
from Ms conseqtKnt projecUon of 
the nation into conflict and confron- 
tation and mvcdvemenl on a global 
and tnirt rf'h^^cr.rhTTmping trials 
of national strength with Moscow. 
Together with his publicized ‘^jier- 
sonal leader^iip,** Fairiie bdieves, 
this Mgh-keyed tpproadi dad the 
man in the Presidency aG too nearly 
in robes appropriate to an imperial 
concept of the office;. 

- As Fairiie argues it in his irascible 
but incisive manner, much of this 
wiH seem compelling to aQ but hard- 
core afudbaadas. AH oi it wiH dtal- 
lenge accepted views, vriiidi is use- 
ful. But a mhur flaw of “The Ken- 



nedy Promise’* is diat Fairiie exempts 
the current tCxon-Kissinger manage- 
ment afMirs from m'rmTar indict- 
ment — and that minor flaw suggests 
by contradictiaa a primary flaw. 

Not content with paihtmg a le- 
-visiomst picture of the Kenedy Ai^ 
ministratioii, Fairiie also suggests 
that John Kennedy more or less in- 
vented the hnpeitai Presidency, nm- 
verted cold war into crusade, and 
conditioned the American people to 
view all problems as dramatic crises 
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Clearing scway the man to get at the politician 



subject to political sMutfons throu^ 
Ptesidenttal leadersinpL Therefore; be 
Ia3Fs at Kennei^s door virtually the 
mitire history of the subsequent dec- 
ade mid contends that its strife id 
home and crmfoontatioDs »hma«i 
^rang essentially from the “potitks 
of expectatian’* that the young Pres- 
ident made into suMi vivid theater: 
If all that were the case, surely it 
would have to be pMnted out that 
10 years later Rmhard ffixcm a»- 
ducts a more imperM fotMgn pMiqy 
than Kennedy ever dreamed of, as 
(fid Lyndon Johnsoi^ and ♦hat vriiSe 
Hr. Nixon is by no means so spec- 
ta<ailar a personal performer, he 
does, for instance; subvnt Uderisiaa 
to his pur- (Contmued on Page i0> 




sreserved. 





Continued from Page I 
- poses far more than Kennedy 
did; and that he has taiken the 
romantic notion of the solitary 
President beset by crisis and 
awful burdens, wrestling with 
the fate of mankind, much 
closer to what must be hoped 
are its outer limits. ^ 

But aside from absolving the 
Nixon-Kissinger Administration 
from the aberrations Fairlie 
says Kennedy fastened on the 
nation, the thesis itself seems 
overblown; it is as if Fairlie 
himself is a trifle lacking in 
that “sense of history” of which 
he finds so little evidence in the 
Kennedy Administration. 

John Kennedy certainly made 
the Presidency a more personal 
and glamorous office than he 
found it; but what he did find 
was already a powerful instru- 
ment for the projection of a 
personality. Those who remem- 
ber Franklin Roosevelt, Harry 
Truman, Dwight Eisenhower — 
each in different ways an in- 
tensely personal President — 
will question whether Kennedy ' 
changed the office so profound- 
ly as Fairlie believes.' 

It was the dominant “father 
figure” of Eisenhower (much 
admired by Henry Fairlie), for ' 
example, that was caught in a 
flat misstatement of fact on the 
U-2 incident — and found 
himself only the more revered 
by a people who believed that 



I whatever he had done must 
have been for the best. Put an- 
other way, are we to conclude 
that It was the example of Ken- 
nedy, rather than his own per- 
sonality and circumstances, that 
made it possible for Lyndon 
Johnson to be at one time per- 
haps the most “personal” and 
powerful” President in history? 

As for the “politics of expec- 
wtion,’ while no one should 
discount its consequences, only 
a limited understanding of 



American society could sustain 
the idea that Ihe explosion of 
the nation's cities in the mid- 
sixties and the revolt of Ameri- 
can youth were merely the 
products of disappointed hopes 
aroused by John Kennedy. He 
did arouse hope that was dis- 
appointed, and that disappoint- 
ment did have its effect; but 
to stop there is to ignore, among 
other more important factors, 
one of the great migrations of 
human history (of American 




blacks out of the rural South ' 
into the cities during and after ' 
World War II) and the total 
political neglect of this phe- ' 
nomenon during the Eisen- 
hower years. Fairlie’s thesis ig- 
nores also, in the case of the 
^counterculture,” the astonish-, 
ing spread in the same years ' 
of an affluence and a technolo- 
N that radically altered, and 
in one generation, the experi- 
ence of American life. Can it 
seriously be asserted that we 
would have had neither the 
Detroit riots nor Kent State • 
had Kennedy never been elect- 
ed? , 

Fairlie himself concedes that 
it was in the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine of 1957 that cold-war poli- 
cies first turned aggressively 
toward “the diffuse need to pre 
serve the general stability of 
a nation or a region” through 
American intervention. But he 
goes on to kccuse Kennedy of 
fiiving this new departure its 
“dynamism," and this too can- 
not be wholly refuted— not by 
anyone who heard the Inaugural 
Addresss. 

On the other hand, John Ken- 
nedy’s voice, in his American 
university speech of 1963, first 
called for the "era of negotia- 
tion” Mr. Nixon has been pur- 
suing in Moscow. And Fairlie’s 
pictye of a young President 
spoiling to knock over Castro, 
for another example, is too 
sharp around the edges. Allen ' , 

Dulles, who was there, said later 
that Kennedy had had to be 
persuaded into the Bay of Pigs ' 
adventure, not least by pointed 
inquiries whether he wanted to 
appear less anti-Communist 
than his predecessor — whose 
Administration already had 
gone adventuring in Iran and 
Guatemala and Lebanon. If any- 
thing, Kennedy in this episode 
seems to have been more near- 
ly weak-willed than imperial. 

The point here is not to de- 
fend him nor to accuse Eisen- 
hower or Johnson or Nixon; it 
is to suggest that what has 
happened in American society, 
politics and diplomacy in recent 
decades is far more complex 
than the effect — however elcc- 
of one man’s personality 
and brief ' tenure in the White 
House. The Kennedy faithful, in 
his life as after his death, have 
consistently claimed too much 
for him; and it is ironic to find 
a bold dissenter also giving him 
undeserved credit, if only for 
troubles and despairs. ■ 



